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RACHEL—A PORTRAIT. 


“ Here’s Rachel,” said Cecil Faulkner to his friend Frank Brymer, 
as he pushed open the church-door. And some one came out of the 
shadows towards the two young men. 

It was a country-church, small, narrow, high-pewed, low-roofed, 
and possibly rather gloomy on ordinary occasions. But to-day it 
looked very bright and gay. There were crowns of golden gorse on 
the carved pew-heads—there were long lengths of ivy trailing 
over the floor, even the old grey pillars seemed to have burst forth 
into some sort of spring-tide greenery—the altar glistened with snow- 
white flowers. There was to be a wedding to-morrow—Mr. Cecil 
Faulkner's wedding, in fact, and Brymer had come down from 
London to be best-man on the occasion. 

Brymer had just been introduced to a bewildering number of his 
friend’s new relations. To Mrs. Carnegy, a pretty, pale, gentle-faced 
invalid, who had never recovered the death of her eldest son, so Cis 
had told him—to Colonel Carnegy, the jovial, kindly, open-hearted, 
open-handed squire,—to the beautiful blushing bride herself—to 
aunts, cousins, sisters innumerable, and lastly to Rachel, the eldest 
daughter of the family, and the decorator of the church in question. 
After which ceremony, Faulkner had forthwith forsaken his friend. 

Mr. Brymer and Miss Carnegy remained standing silently face 
to face. 
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*€ Could I help you?” said Brymer at length, a little nervously. He 
was not exactly what is called a lady’s man, at least, so said his 
friends, neither was she a gentleman’s girl apparently, for she made 
no attempt towards opening the conversation. Still it seemed so 
absurd to be standing there in the church-porch like a couple 
of mutes. 

Miss Carnegy looked up as Brymer spoke, and led the way through 
the church into the little vestry. There, side by side with the 
suspended surplices, fluttered a variety of wreaths and garlands in 
divers stages of completion. Brymer’s heart sank at the prospect. 
“There seems to be a great deal to do,” he remarked despondently, 
“and are you quite single-handed, as the servants say, Miss 
Carnegy ?” 

“The children were here all the morning ;” she replied, with 
rather a tired little smile, Brymer thought. ‘And Blanche and 
Beatrice and Evy have only just gone. They ran away when they 
heard Cis had arrived. Perhaps they will come back presently,—at 
least not Blanche, you know, but the others—” 

Blanche, Brymer knew, was the bride elect, the other names were 
mere sounds to him. 

They worked on in silence: she, gravely directing his movements, 
he, bungling away with clumsy, awkward fingers. Every now and 
then he caught sight of her face, as she lifted it up from her work for 
a moment. It was not exactly a pretty face, and yet Brymer could 
not help liking to look at it somehow. It was pale, and sallow- 
cheeked, with blue eyes, a clouded brow, and rather a sad tremulous 
mouth. But it had, as it were, astory in it—a strange, wistful, 
untold, unfinished story. So at least it seemed to Brymer. And by 
and bye, he found himself wishing that he had the skill, which some 
folks have, of evolving a life’s history out of a single glance at a 
face. 

Just when the day’s shadows were deepening into night’s shades, 
and Brymer was on the point of proposing a grand fusee illumination 
of the church, (other means of lighting it, there were none apparently ) 
another of Faulkener’s future sisters-in-law came in. This one was 
much younger, brighter, prettier than her sister, and yet there was 
a great likeness between the two. Only the younger one had no 
story in her face. That was yet to come. 


‘* Mr. Brymer has been doing your work for you, Beatrice,” said 
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Rachel by way of introduction. She was not sure whether a similar 
ceremony had not been already effected at the house, and to speak the 
truth, Brymer could not have enlightened her on that point himself. 
He bowed, however, and Beatrice smiled. 

“I have been doing your work very badly, I am afraid,” said 
Frank rather drearily. 

‘So I see,” replied the girl, with a pretty little rippling laugh, 
which not even the sacred precincts of the vestry could repress. And 
then with her dainty little fingers she began pulling out some of the 
leaves and flowers which the young man’s heavy hands had ham- 
mered down. 

Dainty was just the word for Beatrice. She was dainty in every 
movement. She went down the church, after a while, caressing the 
flowers, so it seemed, and imparting a fresh grace to them with every 
turn and twist of her little hands. And then, by and bye, she went 
tripping back to the house, across the lawn, a dainty little figure 
with a long thin shadow zig-zagging before her in the moonlight. 

Rachel was not dainty. Brymer could not help feeling that, as he 
walked home beside her. She moved heavily, dragging her draperies 
after her with a sort of weary grace. Indeed in most of her move- 
ments there was something awkward, uncertain, wayward : reminding 
one rather of a blind man groping his way. And perhaps the truth 
was, there had not been too much light in her life hitherto. 

They danced that night at Carnegy House. Rachel played for the 
rest. She was quite a different person when she was seated at the 
piano. No more stumbling, or tripping, or false steps, or hastily 
drawn-back advances. Her fingers flew along the notes. Valses, 
quadrilles, lancers seemed to spring up under her hands like flowers 
in the sun. It was a very simple affair. Faulkner and his friend 
were the veterans of the party. The rest were mere children. 
To-morrow’s bride was only eighteen. Little dainty Beatrice was 
barely seventeen, and had never been to a ball in her life. 

All the Carnegys married early, so she confided to Brymer. Char- 
lotte, the next sister after Rachel, had married at seventeen. Phil, 
the eldest son (now poor Jack was drowned,) had taken unto himself a 
wife the day he came of age. She hoped she herself would marry at 
seventeen. And then, she looked up into Brymer’s face with a smile 
that ought to have made any young fellow propose on the - Any 
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young fellow, that is, who was ten years younger than he was him- 
self. So, at least, thought Brymer. 

‘‘ But —but—your eldest sister” said he stammering. ‘ She is an 
exception to the family rule, is she not ?” 

“Oh Rachel—yes—but she’s different you see,” replied Beatrice 
complacently. “She has never been the same since poor Jack’s ship 
was lost at sea, you know.” 

Was that the story then, Brymer wondered. Was it sorrow fora 
brother’s fate that had weighed down that girlish figure, and made the 
thadows creep too soon over that fair young face? Somebody said the 
other day, a woman’s story must always be a love-story. Well, here 
was love of the purest, tenderest, most sacred kind. 

‘‘ Was he drowned ?” asked Brymer much interested. 

‘That we never knew, and that was the hardest part of it,” replied 
Beatrice volubly. ‘ Theship in which Jack served was never heard 
of after it left Portsmouth. It was supposed to have gone down in 
a gale of wind with all hands on board. Or perhaps it was burnt— 
think how horrible—a fire at sea.” The girl was evidently a little 
awed by the vision her imagination had conjured up, but she scarcely 
seemed touched at all. 

“‘ And how long ago did this happen ?” 

Beatrice paused to think. 

“Oh, ever so long ago,” she said at length. “TI can only just 
remember my brother Jack, and Mr. Hay, his friend, who used to 
come and stay here when Jack was at home. They were on board 
the same ship, you know. And I can remember Mr. Hay giving 
me a present on one of my birthdays—my birthday is the same day 
as Rachel’s, only she is seven years older than I am, and then he and 
Jack went away the next day. And I think I wasten years old that 
birthday—yes—I am sure I was—so that would make it seven 
years ago,” cried Beatrice struggling triumphantly out of her 
calculations. 

‘Seven years ago!’ repeated Brymer. ‘ And is your sister only 
twenty-four now? she looks much older ”—added the young 
man involuntarily. 

‘* Do you think go ?”’ cried Beatrice in amazement, as if it were 
impossible to be, or to look older than twenty-four. ‘ Did you 
really thin she was more? Ihope....” 
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“ You hope when you are twenty-four, you will not be still Miss 
Carnegy, playing away valses and quadrilles to a whole troop of 
younger brothers and sisters,” said Brymer laughing. “ And yet 
you might be worse things, you know.’ Whereupon they whirled 
round once more to the pleasant music of the Miss Carnegy of the 
present. 

I am not going to describe Cis Faulkener’s wedding. Everybody 
can imagine that for himself or herself. The bride looked lovely 
of course. So did the bridesmaids. Rachel was not among them. 
There were plenty of younger sisters, cousins, nieces to perform this 
duty, and Rachel was wanted in a hundred other ways. It was she 
who had to marshal the guests, to arrange the bridesmaids, to sign 
the register, to find the favours, to pin on innumerable veils, wreaths, 
bows, that seemed but loosely attached to their lawful owners :—to 
remember everything other people had forgotten. Every moment 
some one was calling for Rachel to do something. It seemed as if 
no one else could be trusted with the merest trifle. And so she went 
on, flitting about from one to another with her sweet careworn face 
and kind wistful eyes, and making Brymer wish for once he were 
an artist and could paint a picture of her now, just as she was, as 
Traddle’s Sophy among her sisters. Only this poor Sophy alas, 
had not even a Traddles. 

As best-man Frank Brymer of course had charge of pretty Bea- 
trice, the best bridesmaid, as he called her. They went marching 
out of church and into breakfast arm in arm. It was an old- 
fashioned, sitting down breakfast. Everybody seemed to be enjoying 
themselves. Toasts were given, and responded to merrily. The 
bridegroom’s face shone like the mid-day sun. The bride cut the 
cake with an unfaltering hand. 

“There’s a ring in the cake,” whispered Beatrice to Brymer. 
“Papa always has one put into a wedding cake. I wonder who 
will get it. Last time at Charlotte’s wedding Blanche got it, and 
the token has come true, you see.” 

“So it has,” replied Brymer, laughing. 

The cake was cut up into little square pieces, and handed round. 
It came in due course to Beatrice—she helped herself to one piece ; 
then suddenly perceiving another bit with more almond on it, the 
greedy little puss changed her mind. She blushed a little when she 
saw her neighbour had observed her. 
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‘¢T shall take the piece you discarded,” said Brymer. 

“Yes, do,’’ she replied contentedly. 

When Brymer broke his piece open, however, there was some- 
thing harder than almond inside it. A little silver ring fell out. 
Beatrice burst into a shriek of mischievous laughter. 

“Its yours by every right,” said Brymer rather testily. ‘You 
chose the piece first.” He hated silly childish jests of this sort. 

“ But you took it,” replied Beatrice still laughing. ‘ Well we 
both took it, if you like that better. The same fate is evidently 
reserved for us... .” and then suddenly the meaning of her words 
struck her, and she turned her head away, and blushed furiously. 

Meanwhile everybody was looking at them. ‘“ Who’s found the 
ring ¢” cried Colonel Carnegy’s jovial voice. “ What you, Brymer ?” 
said the gay bridegroom with his loud hao-hao. ‘ You the sworn 
bachelor—the lady-hater—here’s your very good health, old fellow, 
and her’s too, the nameless her. I hope you may be half as lucky 
as I have been, my boy. Dearest Blanche, you must drink Brymer’s 
health too. Here, everybody, drink to ‘ Benedict the married man.” 

Benedict the unmarried man made a very lame speech in return, 
He was mentally hoping the Beatrice by his side had never read 
* Much ado about Nothing.” 


Most of the party met again shortly in London. The Faulkners 
had returned from their wedding tour ; the Carnegys had come up for 
the season. Beatrice was presented. She had her fill of balls and 
parties. It was pretty to watch thechild’s enjoyment of it all. Her 
eyes danced in time with her feet, her lips were for ever rippling over 
with pretty little babbling words, and merry little gusts of laughter. 
Even Rachel caught the infection sometimes, and laughed too, 
Generally however she sat still, and looked on with grave, sweet, 
cloudy eyes. 

«Why does your sister come to these frivolous entertainments ?” 
said Brymer to Beatrice at a ball one night. ‘‘ She does not seem to 
enjoy them much.” 

“Ah! no,” replied the little queen of the evening, with a half- 
smothered sigh. ‘“ But papa likes her to come, you see. He says 
he cannot take out one alone. He always wants to go off to talk, or 
play whist with some of his friends. It is rather hard upon Rachel, 
is it not? But she won’t have to do it next year, you know. Evy 
will be out then.” 
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“ But she will have to do it next year, and with Evy tov,” said 
Brymer with a smile. ‘‘ That is—if you persist in carrying out 
your present intention of marrying at seventeen.” 

Poor little Beatrice, why did she start so as he spoke ? She slipped 
away out of her partner’s arms, and refused to dance with him any 
more that eveniag. Brymer wondered a little at her fickleness, but 
after all it was the way of the world and of women, and he did not 
trouble his head much about her. 

It was not very often that he asked her to dance. Like Philip 
Firmin, Francis Brymer was infrequens of balls, and his meetings 
with the Carnegys usually took place at picture galleries, or concert 
rooms, or such-like scenes of quiet dissipation. Once they all went 
down the river in a procession of boats. 

‘¢ How delicious this is,” said Rachel in her soft low voice. ‘'I 
think I should like to live in a boat. It would be such a pleasant, 
easy, gliding sort of life.” 

There seemed to be more light in her face somehow to-day. It was 
a sweet, changeful, tremulous sort of light, and it might be merely the 
effect of the sunshine, or the reflection of the water, or the motion of 


the boat, as it went swaying and swinging in and out of the long 
quivering shadows. But whatever might be its cause, Brymer 
noted its existence. He was in the boat with Rachel. Beatrice was 
in another boat, just behind, with a whole crew of young guardsmen. 
Every now and then, we could hear her pretty, clear, ringing voice 
trilling through the air, like a ripple of water off the rowers’ 


oars. 

‘So you think it would be pleasant to spend one’s life in a boat,” 
he said to Rachel. ‘ But there are ups and downs on the river 
too—locks for instance. We are coming to one now.” 

*¢ Are we?’ sho said, with a certain amount of curiosity. ‘I 
have never been on this part of the river before. I have never 
seen a lock. Is it anything very dreadful ?” 

There was nothing very dreadful about the lock itself, but 
something rather dreadful happened just before the procession of boats 
reached it. The boat in which sat Beatrice and her guardsmen 
suddenly shot past the one in which Mr. Brymer and Rachel 
were rowing. They were both long, thin, narrow affairs—a sort 
of elongated canoe in fact. The one’s stern touched the other’s prow. 
In an instant both were overturned. 
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It was of no great consequence however. The boats were close 
to the shore. Beatrice made a flying leap on to the bank. Brymer 
caught Rachel in his arms. The man at the Jock fished out the 
rest of the party. 

“Why did you not save me too?” asked Beatrice with chattering 
teeth, as she stood up in her dripping draperies, and faced Brymer 
fiercely. 

“Why you are safe,” replied Brymer rather surprized. The 
pretty rosy face looked rather sullen for once, he thought, but 
then that might have been the effect of the ducking. 

“* Yes—but no thanks to you,” retorted the girl. 

“Why, before I had helped your sister up the bank, you were 
standing there,’”’ continued Frank in a tone of expostulation. 

“Oh yes—I know,” she returned fiercely. 

‘“‘ Your sister has a better temper than you have, I think,” said 
Brymer rather uncivilly, but the girl’s looks and words provoked him 
somehow. 

“Oh yes—I know you think so,” she retorted with flashing eyes. 
And then she marched away into the little cottage hard by, to see 
what arrangements Rachel had made for drying their damp 
garments. 

Was it a matter of surprize to her? Was it a surprize to Rachel 
herself, when a few days after that adventure on the river, Frank 
Brymer asked the latter to be his wife? Beatrice’s sentiments indeed 
he had no means of ascertaining. She was away at the time. 
Change of air, she declared was necessary to her after her ducking, 
and she had gone into the country. Rachel, Brymer was forced to 
own to himself, did seem just the least bit surprized. 

She kept him one day in suspence. 

“‘T must tell you all,’’ she said the following morning. ‘ And 
then you will judge for yourself, and forme too....” Sweet soul, 
the all was very little. There wasa Mr. Hay once—he had been a 
friend of her sailor brother’s—of her own. There was no engage- 
ment between them ; they were both too young, her father had said. 
But they believed in each other. Then he had gone away, and had 
never returned. The ship in which he sailed was believed to have 
been lost at sea. That was all. Brymer’s judgment was given long 
before her brief evidence was ended. 

And so this was the story that was written in her face—this long, 
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weary, monotonous tale of waiting, and hoping, and fearing, and 
doubting, and despairing at last. No wonder it looked wan and 
weary at times. Ah! well-a-day, there was another chapter to be 
added to it now. 

For a little while, a week—a day—an hour—Brymer had no concep- 
tion exactly how long, this pair were wildly happy. Their marriage 
was fixed for the beginning of August. It was to take place at the 
old country home of course. Just a week before they all left town 
Beatrice returned. 

Her congratulations were eminently characteristic, 

“The ring spoke the truth after all, you see,” she said, witha 
quick laugh. “It isa token that never fails. And yet, how you 
hated it at the time, do you remember?” ‘ 

Yes, Brymer remembered. He wondered whether she remem- 
bered it all too. He repeated the old foolish jest about marrying at 
seventeen. Beatrice turned from him with indignant eyes. 

There was one more entertainment to be endured before the 
Carnegys left London; the last spark from the smouldering embers 
of the now dying season. It was a garden party given by a Mrs. 
Buchanan, who was famous for collecting celebrities of all kinds with- 
in her grounds. How she managed it, nobody knew, perhaps even 
she herself scarcely knew, but certain it is, that everybody who was 
somebody had, once at least in his lifetime, to pass through Mrs. 
Buchanan’s Exhibition. There, flitting about the winding garden- 
ways might be seen Indian princes, resplendent in jewels and cloth 
of gold, Persians in their fezes, ministers in their ribbons and orders. 
All the four corners of the earth seemed to be represented within the 
borders of that little garden. It was even whispered that Mrs. 
Buchanan had once received a Maori Chief. As for literary and artistic 
folk, they were as plentiful as thorns on a rose-bush—there were 
poets with wild eyes and unkempt hair, painters with large, strong, 
nervous right hands, clever women of every form and fashion. There 
would also be, on occasions, the senior wrangler of the year; the 
stroke of the successful university boat ; the owner of the winner of 
the Derby ; the man who had changed his religion four times, who 
had married five wives,—who had had twenty children,—who had 
run through a dozen fortunes, who had made one out of sixpence, 
who had just come back from the war,—the desert,—the North Pole 
—what not—all was fish that came to Mrs. Buchanan’s net, and 
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very queer fish some of them were too. To do her justice, however, 
she was equally affable towards the common, humdrum, everyday 
sort of people, who could be no credit at all to her show. 

Of these latter class, it must be owned, were the Miss Carnegys, 
and Frank Brymer, their humble follower. Mrs. Buchanan how- 
ever received them with all her usual excited cordiality. 

“‘T have the greatest wonder in the world here to-day, my dears,” 
she pated, almost overcome by a sense of her own surpassing good 
fortune. ‘‘ Imagine a man who was believed to have been dead 
these last seven years, suddenly re-appearing in the flesh. Why, 
it’s almost as good as receiving the bona-fide Tichborne.”’ 

Rachel’s face flushed a little. Beatrice looked round curiously. 

‘* Was he supposed to have been buried as well as dead?” she 
asked drily. 

‘“‘ My dear, he was supposed to be drowned,” replied Mrs, Bu- 
chanan with much solemnity.” He went to sea in that ill-fated 
ship, the ‘ L ’ I daresay you never heard anything about it— 
you must have been mere babies at the time; but it made a great 
sensation in England, its mysterious fate did, I mean. ‘Well, it 
appears the ship was lost in a gale in the South Pacific, and this 
young fellow drifted about in a raft for some days. Eventually he 
was picked up by some Otaheite Islanders, who were very kind to him, 
but who would not let him leave them. At last he found means to 
escape, and here he is—or rather there he is, out in the garden re- 
counting his adventures—Oh! he is quite the hero of the day—” 

“ And his name is—?” asked Rachel tremulously. 

“Oh, let me see—Hay, I think—yes, lieutenant Hay.” 

Brymer had guessed it, Rachel had known it, long before either 
question or answer were spoken. 

At this moment, a tall, handsome, bearded young fellow came 
tramping in through the open window. He uttered a ery of delight 
on seeing the sisters, and then rushed upon them like a young 
bull. 

“Rachel, Rachel,” he cried, seizing hold of Beatrice, who hap- 
pened to be nearest to him. A residence among the South Sea 
Islands does not improve one’s manners, Brymer observed to 
himself. 

He turned away, and left them. He himself was a small in- 
significant man, and he felt doubly so in the presence of tha 
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young giant. He did not think Mrs. Buchanan would perceive his 
absence, and he felt sure Rachel would not do so either. 

When he got back to his room, he sat down with his elbows 
on his table, and his hand over his eyes, in the attitude of a poet 
‘ undergoing the throes of composition. Presently he dashed off the 
following note:— 


Dear Rachel,—When Jacob married your namesake of old, the twice seven years 
he had waited for her, ‘‘ seemed unto him, but a few days, for the love he had to her.” 
May it be so with you, and your Jacob, my dear. God sent you a weary trouble, 
now He gives you a great joy to wipe away the remembrance of that trouble. Do 
not think of me. I would not have had it otherwise. I shall suffer, yes, I do not 
deny that. There never yet was a great joy born into this world, without being 
heralded by acry of pain somewhere. But I shall learn to be happy by and bye 
through knowing you are happy. Believe that, Rachel. And believe me also, 

Always your faithful friend, 
Francis Brymer. 


P.S.—If things are as J think they are, silence is sufficient. Should I chance to 
be mistaken, let me hear from you within a month’s time. 


Francis Brymer started for Yorkshire that night. He set his 
house in order. When the long, weary, silent month came to an end, 
he gave notice that it should be let. 

He had been a great traveller in his day, but there were still new 
tracks to be trodden. There were the sources of the Nile to be 
ascertained ; there was the North-west passage to be discovered : 
there was a perilous ride through Persia actually accomplished. 
Little by little, Brymer felt himself qualified. to fill a prominent 
place in Mrs. Buchanan’s Exhibition. By and bye, he bethought 
himself of turning his face homewards. 

It was five, six, seven years since he had set set foot on English 
soil: and it all struck him strangely at first. 

One day, the fancy took him to go down to Carnegy House 
once more. The family would not be at home, he thought, for 
it was the height of the London season. But at least, he might 
hear something about them. 

He stopped at a village inn some five miles off from the house 
to get atrap. Thelandlord ofthe inn was conversationally disposed. 
He answered Brymer’s questions readily. “The family was at 
home,” he said. ‘ Mrs. Carnegy had died in the winter, and there 
had been no goings out since. Mr. Colonel was us hale and hearty 
as ever. His youngest daughter was to be married soon. Mr. 
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and Mrs. Faulkner had a power o’children. Captain and Mrs. Hay, 
who lived in London, had none... .” 

“‘ And Miss Beatrice, how is she?” asked Brymer. How the old 
name seemed to bring back the old times. 

‘“‘Miss Carnegy, yer means,” said the landlord looking rather 
puzzled. 

‘‘ Ah! true, I forget,” said Brymer correcting himself. ‘She is 
Miss Carnegy now. Has she never married ?” 

“Not she, God bless her,” said the old man fervently. ‘‘ We 
could not spare her, I reckon, I can’t think what the poor folks 
would do without her. She’s always a-going about amongst them, 
The children call her the pure white angel.” 

Bravo little Beatrice, said Brymer to himself. He had not thought 
to have heard this of her. 

As he passed the little church by the roadside, he jumped out 
of the dog-cart, and gave the reins to a boy tohold. The lychgate 
was unlocked. The door was open. Brymer stood in the porch, 
and peeped in. How well he remembered it all—the scene of seven 
years ago—the damp spring-day, the wreaths lying about on the 
floor; the girl rising up in the shadows, and coming towards him. 

Some one rose up in the shadows now. Some one came out into 
the porch, and looked at him with a strange, wistful, scare- 
surprized smile. 

“T thought you would come back some day,” said a sweet low 
voice. Was that Beatrice’s voice ? 

Was it Beatrice’s face? Whither had the roses flown then if it 
were. Was it—could it be Rachel’s? Nay, but Rachel’s face had 
always been a cloudy face, and this one was as full of light as a pale 
spring flower when it first looks up at the sun, 

“ Beatrice ?” Brymer began enquiringly. 

“< Beatrice is well,” said the face still smiling. ‘She is married, 
you know. She married Captain Hay two months after he returned 
to England. Did you want Beatrice, Frank?” (a sudden change of 
voice) “ Did you not want....?” 

“Rachel, my Rachel,” cried Brymer, clasping her in his arms. 
And I do not think till that moment he quite knew how much he 
had wanted her all his life long. 
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“But why did you never write ?” he asked a little reproachfully 
by and bye. 

“How could I?” she answered, looking up at him with those 
clear lucid blue eyes in which he had found his heaven at last. “I 
had behaved so badly ; besides it was all rather painful. Captain 
Hay wanted to be loyal to his old memories, but it was clear from 
the first that Beatrice was the reality of his ideals . . . .” 

“ T am glad it was,” said Brymer stoutly. 

‘So am I,” she answered. And then they clung once more to 
each other, lip to lip and heart to heart. 


There are people whose lives seem full of inverted periods. To 
them, the seasons run backwards as it were. To them, the sweet 
warm spring-days come in inadvertently. No life can be wholly 
without them any more than any life can be wholly without them. 
If they come in youth, it is best, no doubt, because it is more natural. 
Ifthey come later on, it is well too, for then they are doubly welcome. 
Rachel Carnegy, I think, began to grow younger, lighter in spirit, 
brighter in face from the day she became Rachel Brymer. 





A SOUTHERN SERENADE. 


The fireflies dance in the myrtle brake, * 
Like stars that have dropt from the Milky Way, 
And linger awhile upon earth to play. 
And down where the citrons hang over the lake 
The nightingale warbles her sweetest tune 
As she pours forth her love to the silent moon. 
Awake, Carmelita! awake, awake! 


If thou wilt not arise for thy lover’s sake, 
Be wooed from thy sleep by the nightingale’s song ! 
The firefly’s lamp will light thee alon 

Where the shadows lie deep, which the cypresses make ; 
Whilst I have thine eyes I want no more light, 
Then open them, darling, and banish my night! 

Awake, Carmelita! awake, awake! 

Pescy HaMILTon. 
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MY SECOND LESSON. ; 
( Concluded.) 


A Frew days after our return, I was requested to speak to a young 
man who carried a covered basket. As I approached, he displayed its 
contents with quite a triumphant air—a “ Plaise Miss, is this what you 
was a wanting?” Not one, but adozen flounders lay there displaying 
such an abnormal amount of spottiness, that it was with rather a 
gruesome feeling I laid them on the table. Selecting one or two of 
the best, ¢.¢., ugliest specimens for my friend, I ordered the rest to be 
prepared for cooking. While all this was going on, cook had stood 
silently watching the proceeding. Knowing this silence to be rather 
ominous, I was moving away rapidly, but a peculiar well-known sniff 
told me at once I had better remain and have it out. ‘Miss Nellie, 
leddies as is leddies has a right to their maggots (whims), and its no 
for the likes of me to hinder.—Its yourself Miss Nellie that know 
the patience I’ve had with all your awful slaisters (messes) from the 
sea shore spoiling all my beautiful kitchen floor. I’m sure what with 
jeely fish, crabs, and enemies (anemones) as you call them, (and well 
they are named, for they always remind me of the ould enemy him- 
sel, seeking whom he may devour) forbye lots of other bastes, I’m 
just that slimy and creepy that when I waken through the night, I 
feel as if my very bed was slipping from under me. And I'll allow 
leddies has a right to maggots even for such sliddery craturs—tho’ the 
Lord he only knows whatna good is in the most of them (the jeely- 
fish just sting you like a hive of bees when you go into the water), 
and as for the creel of mussels you had carried in the other night, 
wer’nt we all turned out of our Christian beds with the noise they 
made when the tide came a roaring in, just like our own little bairns 
opening their gabs for a drink. But och, that’s but little forbye to 
have to cook sickly looking flounders all covered with fainney tickles,” 
(Scotch for freckles). And here being somewhat out of breath, poor old 
patient cookey brought her address to a close. ‘‘ But cook,” said I 
“ don’t imagine you will be forced to cook them.”—(I had previously 
determined that no unhallowed hand should touch objects so dear 
to the interests of science). 

When the hour for dinner arrived all was ready for my exploit. It 
was not without sundry misgivings that as the fish slowly warmed, I 
saw the freckles drop into the pan in a most unscientific manner. 
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Not to be done, however, with the aid of s sharp knife, they were 
carefully replaced, and served up at dinner, in I fear rather an osten- 
tatious manner. The remarks passed upon my dish were not partic- 
ularly flattering—It was ‘‘ queerish,’’ “ insipid,” but I bore it all 
unflinchingly. As the evening wore on, however, there were certain 
allusions to brandy, that shook my very soul—I quietly crept into a 
remote corner soon to be followed by my Nemesis—Cousin Gvorge— 
Shall I ever forget the politely frigid tone of his good night? ‘I love 
domesticity in woman, and even a frying-pan may be handled with a 
peculiar grace, but the next time, Nellie, that you amuse yourself with 
such unholy cookery—as you favoured us with to-day—you need not 
send me an invitation to dinner, as I intend to be particularly 
engaged.” 

‘*Oh cousin George! and is this the end ?” 

It was some consolation to find some days after that the specimen 
forwarded to my friend did supply the “ Missing Link” required, 
but for what purpose I am to this day profoundly ignorant. 





NIGHT AND MORNING. 


Out in the cold, the darkness, the despair, 
Out on the desert waste, unloved, alone ; 

For thee no sun, no warm encircling air, 

For others bread—for thee, poor child, a stone. 


For others all the glitter and the gold, 

A pathway strewn with roses for their feet ; 
For thee—black night upon the dreary wold, 
The bitter piercing wind, the driving sleet. 


Storm beaten lilies clinging round thy heart, 

Dead flowers of hope, which sprang in happier years; 
While spectral forms of memory round thee start, 
And with their joyous laughter mock thy tears. 


Bear up, sad heart, bear up ‘a little while,” 
Has not thy Master said it? he will come, 

Soon shalt thou bask beneath thy Father’s smile, 
Safe in the shelter of thy Father’s home, 


—— 
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A pleading voice comes stealing up the vale, 
(The valley of the shadow) sweet its tone ; 

“ Be not afraid my trembling child—nor quail, 
Canst thou not watch one hour with me alone ?” 


A sound of rustling wings—the East aglow, 

Good morning greetings from an angel band ; 
Through gates, flung open wide, comes sweet and low 
A strain of welcome from the spirit land. 


M. L, E. 





SAUL! SAUL! 
(A Reverie.) 


Some hundred years ago I was walking through the streets ofa 
large English town. Seeing an open door, I entered. There could 
be no doubt where I was. There were many signs at once to remind 
an unthinking person into Whose Presence he had entered. Nearly 
opposite the door hung a large Crucifix (the Sign of our Redemption) 
and of course a lamp burnt in the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, 
before the Sacred Host . 

The coloured windows, and statues, and pictures on the walls, 
showed forth scenes from Scripture and from other Holy Writings, such 
as the Stations to the Cross with other episodes in Our Lord’s Life; 
and many more representations of the Blessed Saints and Angels. 
Close to the door was a graceful figure of an Angel bearing a stoope 
for Holy Water ; with which we all crossed ourselves as we went in 
or out. Presently I sawa Sacristan standing near, and I accosted 
him. “This is a beautiful Church, whose Church isit? Isita 
Protestant Church ?” He looked puzzled and answered, “ This is 
a Catholic Church, belonging to God. Of course we protest 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil. Do you mean that?” 
‘No, not exactly,” I said, for I had forgotten that this was many 
years before protestants were known in Britain, “ never mind, is 
this the first office here to day ?”’ “No,” said the Sacristan, “it is 
now half-past ten, and High Mass willsoonbegin. To day is Corpus 
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Christi, a great Festival. The first Mass was at six, the second at 
seven, and the third at eight. Later in the day we shall have 
Vespers and Benediction and Sermon. There are five or six offices 
daily in this Church. The first is always the Mass at six am.” I 
now turned to inspect the congregation. It was large and mixed. 
Fine ladies and gentlemen, gallant Knights and ragged beggars knelt 
side by side. 

Mass began. The Altar was a perfect glory of lights and flowers. 
The Priest knelt in the midst of the Altar facing the Hast, arrayed 
in magnificent and befitting vestments. Incense and music, prayer 
and praise ascended to Heaven—the people knelt and prostrated 
themselves in worship and adoration ; all was in accordance with the 
Revelation of S. John the Divine. I remained bowed to the ground 
for some minutes, and as I rose up, O! horror, a cold blighting wind 
passed through the Church, a gigantic black figure was tearing down 
the flowers, and putting out the lights, and the incense seemed to be 
taking a dark substantial form rearing itself up between me and the 
Altar . . . Itis an immensely high pulpit! Where am I? There is 
not the faintest sign anywhere to make me guess where I can possibly 
be. Smart ladies, and a few smart gentlemen are ranged in “ squares” 
in front of me. There is a preacher in the pulpit, and all these 
people have come to hear him! In vain I looked for All that I 
had worshipped in the other church, but could find It not. Present- 
ly an elderly gentleman entered, and one “square” rose; and I 
heard it whispered “the squire!” aad then a lady and gentleman 
entered, and most of the people rose again, and I heard the whisper 
“the Prince and Princess /”—I looked round for my Sacristan 
friend, but he too was gone, and in his place stood an old woman in 
a black bonnet, with a key and a plate in her hand. Theservice was 
over and so I said to her ‘“‘ Where am 1?” She answered “ You are 
in Mr.T.’s church” “A protestant church?” ‘“ Yes; but now I 
must lock you out, for we always close our Churches through the 
week. The next service will be next Sunday at eleven o’clock.” 
‘« But,” said I, “does the Bishop know that?” “ Yes.” ‘Then 
where is he?” “At Rosherville.”” But then does the Archbishop 
know it? “ Yes.’ ‘Thenwhere is he?’ ‘At Rosherville too.” 
‘¢ Dear me,” I mused, ‘“‘I suppose Rosherville is some great ecclesi- 
astical seminary.” and here I stepped out . ... intothedark! so 


dark and cold. I must somehow have got into some remote country 
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Churchyard. There were graves all round me. Some very old, 
with Crosses and such like Christian emblems. Others of a more 
modern date, with urns and hopeless looking mourners sculptured 
on them. 

All the silent occupants of these graves were waiting, looking to- 
wards the Last for the Resurrection Morning. Suddenly such 
jangling and discord fell upon my ear, and shadows seemed to flit by. 
Surely it cannot be. . . . but yet that figure thathas been dragged 
past me in chains and prison clothes, és very like that good Priest I 
saw in the beginning of my reverie! and scores more are following 
him, and I hear the sound of a Jew’s voice speaking with authority 
in Christendom. 

Gradually all gets darker and darker, and stillness comes again, 
and there I suppose I remained for ages and ages, and I thought 
perhaps ‘till the Day breaks and the shadows flee away,” for when 
the ‘‘night is darkest stars come out,”,,..when suddenly—what 
strange commotion is this on land and sea? the earth bencath my 
feet seems ‘ quaking’ and heaving, a loud blast of a Trumpet gives 
a very ‘ certain sound.’ 


‘* Wondrous sound the Trumpet flingeth, 
Through earth’s Sepulchres in riogeth, 
All before the Throne it bringeth, 
Death is struck and nature quaking, 
All creation is awaking, 

To its Judge an answer making.” 


The graves are opening, tombstones falling, the dead are rising, some 
with arms crossed, some holding their Crucifix or a crown of flowers, 
and some with arms bound tight beside them ; but all looking East ; 
all worshipping in deed ‘Him Whom they had persecuted. The 
strains of the “ Agnus Dei” and the odour of incense from the 
‘‘ golden censer’’ the “ Prayers of the Saints” filled the air ; (Reve- 
lations S. Juhn) and the Cross so often despised and slighted on 
earth is now truly understood for the first time by many. 

I seem to distinguish one especially bright company whose images 
some of us have delighted in on earth, and they look so kindly at us 
now ; and among them I see Our Lady, S. Michel, S. Joseph, 
S. Peter, S. Athanasius, S. Paul, S. John, 8. Stephen, S. Alban, 


§ Agnes, 8. Mary Magdalene, S. Lawrence, 8. John the Baptist, 
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8. Francis, 8. Veronica, S. Mathias, S. Augustine, S. Clara, S. Bauno, 
S. Benedict, S. Barnabas, 8. Cyprian, S. Edmond, 8. Dominic, 8, Mar- 
garet, S. Vedast, S. Nicholas, 8. Sebastian, S. Faith, S. Ethelburga, 
S. Pancratius, S. Ann, 8. Julia, S. Helen, 8. Theresa, S. Antony, 
S. Bernard, S. Alphege, S. Vincent, S. George, S. Charles, S. Agatha, 
and many more most blessed ones, with chains exchanged for crowns. 


‘¢ Sowers and Reapers are meeting, 
A rejoicing host they come, 
Will you join the echoing chorus 
’Tis the Song of the ‘ Harvest Home ?’ ”” 


+o+e+but the scene that is opening before my eyes is so wondrous, 
so dazzling and glorious, and I remember those words 


** Oh! how glorious and resplendent 
Fragile body shalt thou be.”’ 


and this all seems to blend in with the jist part of my reverie, only 
this present scene is ten thousand thousand times more resplendent, 
and I hear the words pronounced “ Brother Saul receive thy sight.’’ 

Here I aroused from my reverie; and a feeling of relief came over 
me that now in this 19th century, the first part of my reverie is true ; 
and that the primitive Catholic Faith of our Fathers has been 


restored. 
To quote some of the words of that beautiful Hymn now so uni- 


versally used in our Churches, 


‘“‘ Faith of our Fathers, living still 
In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword ; 
Oh ! how our hearts beat high with joy 
Where’er we hear that glorious word. 
Faith of our Fathers ! Holy Faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our Fathers! Mary’s prayer 

Must win our country back to thee, 

And through the truth that comes from God 
England shall then indeed be free. 

Faith of our Fathers! Holy Faith, 

We will be true to thee till death, 
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Faith of our Fathers! guile and force 

To do thee bitter wrong unite; 

But England’s Saints shall fight to keep 
Undimmed for us thy blessed light. 

Faith of our Fathers! Holy Faith, 

We will be true to thee till death. Amen. 


J. M. Dawxuns. 
Festival of the Conversion of S. Paul, 1875. 


THE COUNT DE NOEL, BISHOP OF LESCARS, AND HIS 
GRAND VICAR. 


BY 
Cuartorre Sornie, Niece or AtHanasius AvuGER. 


THE most strong and tender friendship existed between these two 
great men, living in the year 1791, a year in which manifold troubles, 
on all sides, seemed already to threaten the royal prerogatives of the 
dynasty of Capet :—but Science and the Arts flourished; and count- 
less men of letters pursued their labours with success, under the 
patronage of an enlightened Prince, who effectually and openly en- 
couraged them, 

The Abbé Auger lived in the Rue des Fossoyeurs, No. 17, and 
Monseigneur the Bishop of Lescars in the Rue des Canettes, which 
was quite near. Both being men of letters, and their cordial affection 
being reciprocal, a constant little interchange of friendly attention 
and services was the restlt. The Abbé used to correct the Bishop’s 
proofs, and his little niece, Charlotte Sophie Auger, was frequently 
sent, (to her great satisfaction) to carry back™these manuscripts to 
the prelate:—she was my mother,—and, at the time of which I 
write, was ten years old, and the prettiest, liveliest, and most ‘ spiri- 
tuelle” little brunette imaginable. M. de Noél idolised the little one, 
and she was in the habit of constantly enquiring from her venerable 
uncle, whether there were not any papers to be carried to Monseigneur ? 

One day in the month of February, the saddest, dreariest, and 
coldest in the whole year, the Abbé ordered his little favorite to carry 
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the customary papers, my grandmother wrapping her in her little fur 
pelisse and seeing her off. She was at the end of her walk, when the 
snow began to fall heavily, and Monseigneur expecting the despatch 
was at the window on the watch for his little messenger. Seeing her 
at the gate of his hotel, he hurriedly ran downstairs and, bareheaded 
hastened across the court, took her in his arms, and under the shelter 
of the archway throwing off her fur pelisse, enveloped her in his great 
‘‘ soutane,” and carried her straightway into his study in which a 
radiant fire was burning. 

“But, my child,” said he, ‘ your uncle must think you a little 
Spartan, to send you out in such weather as this.” 

‘Not at all, Monseigneur,” replied the little girl, ‘there was no 
snow falling when I set out, and neither my uncle nor I could tell 
that it would begin before I reached you.’’ 

‘¢ Well then, my little niece ” (a name by which he often called her) 
“let us take off these thin shoes, they are quite damp already, and 
you shall sit in my arm chair and get warm and dry. Have you had 
luncheon ?” 

‘‘Monseigneur, I only breakfasted at nine, and I had two great 
pieces of bread and butter with my milk, so that I am not hungry yet.” 

“‘ Never mind, I know you like my ‘ Confiture de Bar’ and my 
bon-bons, so you shall have some at once.” © 

‘¢Q, Monseigneur, you are too kind, I really don’t want anything, 
I only breakfasted at nine; and it is not yet twelve o’clock.” 

“Nay, nay, my pretty rogue, I cannot believe that three hours 
after breakfast, with a long walk, and getting cold and wet in my 
service, you are not inclined for something nice ; indeed I see your 
little black eyes are longing for the sight of some of the good things 
in my sideboard.” 

He rang; and immediately ordered his servant to bring a tray with 
sweetmeats ‘for the dear little demoiselle.”’ 

My mother, when telling me this story, added that in this house, 
when fruit was called for, the most exquisite little dishes of straw- 
berries used to make their appearance, and that the Bishop would ask 
her whether she liked much sugar with them, to which she would 
reply, 

“ No, thirteen strawberries, and fourteen lumps of sugar.” 

The little Charlotte, at last warmed, dried, and fed effectually, 
M. de Noél ordered the carriage round, and himself escorted my mother 
in it to her uncle’s house. It was two o’clock when thoy arrived 
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there, and in those days this was the usual dinner hour, and supper 
used to come on in the evening. 

The Bishop who had bethought him of taking a dozen superb 
oranges with him, (a present received the day before from Malta) now 
invited himself to dinner. Whenever he paid our family this compli- 
ment, which was not very rarey, my mother always took care to be 
provided with a Chantilly creamc heese, of which he was particularly 
fond, and this commission was executed by the one and only servant 
of the household. The Bishop on these occasions had repeatedly pro- 
posed keeping one of his men servants so as to assist the mother and 
daughters in their arrangements, and this time he urged it more than 
ever, perceiving that my grandmother, taken quite by surprise, was 
exerting herself too much ; but my great uncle the Abbé persistently 
declined. 

‘¢ My Lord,” he replied, “I entreat you, do not notice it, or the 
anxiety I see in your countenance will spoil all our pleasure in welcom- 
ing you at our table ; you forget that here it is, as it was in Homer's 
days, Princesses serve at table.” 

This sally disarmed the Bishop, who insisted no longer, but warmly 
shook his worthy host by the hand, who judiciously drew him into 
his study there to discuss graver matters, pending the announcement 
of dinner. 

When all was ready and the guests approached the dinner table, 
the little Spartan, who always contrived that her cover should be 
placed between those of her uncle and of his venerable friend, did not 
fail to establish herself duly there. | 

Dessert approaching, the Bishop was offered some cream cheese 
which he accepted gladly ; as to the Abbé, it was a thing he specially 
disliked, and he remarked this'time that it made him feverish. 

‘‘ Ah! yes,” suddenly exclaimed little Sophie, ‘‘ Cream cheese dis- 
agrees with my uncle. J/ lui donne des fievres de lait (laid).” She 
purposely intended the allusion to be to her great uncle’s physiognomy, 
which in fact was remarkably plain ; and the Bishop, highly amused 
with this fine stroke of satire, thereupon gave his little neighbour 
a kiss, 

“Ah, naughty one,” exclaimed the grand vicar, ‘‘you shall pay 
for this, and your purse shall suffer too, no little bright yellow coin 
shall find its way there this month, out of mine :—naughty child to 
direct the attention of Monseigneur to this defect of my nature, while 
otherwise he might always have believed me to be so handsome.” 
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‘¢ Come, come, my dear Abbé,” rejoined the Bishop, “ if Providence 
has not bestowed upon you handsome features, it has embe.lished 
your soul with every virtue imaginable; if I were the uncle of this 
little droll I should certainly make her smart for it, but as I am only 
her very old friend, I am going to give her another kiss, for tho 
naiveté of her remark.” 

‘Nay, nay, Monseigneur, I consider that treason, and shall not be 
friends with you any longer.” 

At dessert the super-excellent oranges tastefully arranged in a quaint 
old china basket, had a fine effect in the centre of the table, and half 
a dozen of these were presently cut up into slices, and made into a 
salad with sugar and rum, which my uncle liked very much, but we 
ladies preferred eating them in the ordinary way. 

Mechanically helping themselves and passing and repassing the dish 
to each other (forgetting all prudence in the excitement of their con- 
versation) the two ecclesiastics presently became unusually lively, 
though whether through the effect of the salad or no, far be it for me 
to decide ; anyhow, the vehemence of their conversation and the fits 
of laughter which made the tears involuntarily roll down their cheeks, 
attracted the attention of my grandmother, of my aunt Theresa, 
(who was nine years older than her younger sister,) and eventually of 
that giddy little sister herself, who, slipping from her seat before 
coffee had been brought in, went, and coaxed her mother to move into 
the drawing room. 

Arrived there, Monseigneur le Comte de Noél, brother of a de 
Polignac, Bishop of Lescars, grand Abbé &c., &c.,—and Athanasius 
Auger, his grand vicar, member of all the academies, &c., &c., &., 
would no doubt have continued to chatter like two magpies, had not 
the little Sophie, unwilling that such a merry mood should be lost, 
seized a hand of each, and forcing her mother and sister to take the 
remaining two, set them all off dancing :—yes, dancing two or three 
“ Rondes,” which she, the little arch Sophie, my mother, so well 
knew how to sing, and with one of the sweetest little voices that 
nature had ever tuned ; and these two good men lent themselves no 
doubt all the more readily to this little frolic from their not being 
chilled by any stranger’s unsympathizing eye; and indeed if my 
uncle had not happened to come down on the floor, whether on pur- 
pose (to put an end to the dance) or owing to a dexterous pull from 
little Sophie, there is no knowing how long this spirited dance might 
have continued. 
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And so ends this scene, which by its simplicity (and allowing for 
the difference of time and degrees) always reminds me of the good 
King Henry the Fourth going round the room on all fours with one 
of the little princes on his back, and hardly pausing, at the entrance of 
an Ambassador from a Foreign court, to enquire “Sir, have you 
children ?’—* Yes, Prince.”—Adding, ‘‘ Ah, then in that case I may 
take another turn.” 

These two learned men so genuinely attached to each other repeat- 
edly passed nearly the whole day together, and these seemed never so 
well spent as when they could thus confidentially interchange their 
thoughts, ideas, and literary observations. 

One day, as it happened, their conversation turned upon qualities of 
the head and heart, which very naturally led to some allusion to 
their own mutual attachment, when M. le Comte de Noél, after a 
moment’s abstraction—‘‘ Do you know Athanasius, a pleasant thought 
has occurred to me, and I shall be truly glad if you subscribe to it.” 

‘How, Monseigneur ?” responded the Abbé. 

‘¢¢Monseigneur’—That word has been forbidden you expressly for 
such times as we find ourselves alone, or with our own chosen friends; 
it annoys me to be called by you Monseigneur, or even Monsieur, I 
should wish you to call me de Noél, or mon ami. Understand me 
Athanasius (and this was just the proposition I was about to make) 
I wish and require and even command, if necessary, that you should 
in future ‘ twtote ’ me, and that there should no longer be any ‘ vous’ 
between us, my very valued friend :—you possess my entire friendship 
joined to a profound esteem for your modest worth, and even if I had 
King Louis the 16th himself for my intimate friend I should not 
consider myself more honoured than I am by the true and noble title 
of Friend which you can claim from me, and which you deserve so 
well.” 

‘*Monseigneur,”’ exclaimed the Abbé.—‘‘Encore Monseigneur ! 
—Athanasius, I cannot stand this, were you not listening, or did 
you not understand me?” 

“A thousand pardons,’’ pleaded my uncle, “but permit me to 
explain myself-; we love and respect each other perfectly, indeed as I 
well know, beyond all expression :—then believe in the purity of my 
intention which you will approve I feel sure when you have heard my 
reply. ‘I should indeed feel honoured and flattered by this extreme 
favour, but if accustomed to the ‘tutote’ in the privacy of our own 
families, could we easily resume the requisite etiquette in Public ? and 
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a ‘tu’ ora ‘toi’ would come very inopportunely on any of those state 
occasions in which we are apt to meet ;—No, your simple friend and 
vicar cannot permit himself to address you thus; moreover our mutual 
dignity would be opposed to this form of address proceeding from the 
opposite side only, since that my dear de Noél would be your custom- 
ary form in addressing your servants.” 

“ Athanasius, you are right, profoundly right; then let it be for 
this evening only.” 

‘* With all my heart, thou good, true, and sincere friend, receive 
the fresh homage of my durable respect, and affections, sincere, as I 
know it is, eternal as I hope ; and rest assured, that though there may 
be no ‘ éutoie’ between us after this evening, thou wilt never have a 
more devoted servant than thy friend Athanasius Auger.” 

From the * Constitutionelle” of Nov. 1837. 


GuarTERIcK VERE, 
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Darkness trickling into dawn, 
Steel to blue, and blue to white, 
Rolling on in waves of light, 

As the tide grown full and high 
Floodeth first the pallid sky, 

Then o’erlaps the mountain tops 
With a spray of silver drops, 

Till within its sway supreme 

Field, and fold, and snowy stream, 
All at last are gained and drawn :— 
So each morning here is born. 
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THE MOWER’S SONG. 


Swish, sweep, the scythe is keen,— 
Swish, sweep, the grass is green,— 
And the flower of the field that to day is bright, 
Shall be food for cattle to-morrow night ; 
So swish, sweep the meadows clean. 


Swish, sweep, another scythe,— 

Another mower keen and lithe, — 
And the flesh that we now with such pleasure array, 
May be food for the worm in a little day ; 

So swish, sweep, though mortals writhe. 


Swish, sweep, not so indeed, 
Dead grass may yet hold living seed, 
And we trust that our names like new-mown hay 
May be sweetly remembered for many a day ; 
So swish, sweep, through wheat and weed, 
The mower’s song is the mortal’s creed. 





THE LEGEND OF THE WITCHES’ CAVE. 
(With an Illustration.) 


THERE was silence in the room where the Lord of Castlemervil lay 
dying. Silence, broken only by a passing groan from the sufferer, or 
a murmured Pater Noster from the good Friar who stood by. 

No sound betrayed the presence of a'third person in that darkened 
chamber—nothing told that Lord William’s wife knelt at his bedside, 
her face hidden in speechless anguish and despair. 

The door opened gently, and the Leech entered. Soft was his 
step, but the Lady had heard it, and springing up, exclaimed, “ At 
last thou art come!’ Have pity on him—have pity on me—save 
him !”” 

The Friar turned his head, and said with grave rebuke, “ Lady, look 
not to man for aid, but trust in Heaven.” 

But the Lady heeded him not. 

The Leech looked long at the dying man, felt his pulse, examined 
his wounds, and shook his head. 
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“Oh cruel! cruel! He shall not die,” cried the Lady Isabel 
passionately. ‘‘ He shall not die !” 

«Lady, be persuaded,” said the Friar again. ‘“ Bow tothe will of 
Heaven. It is thy best wisdom.” 

‘‘ You hear what he says?” asked the Leech, breaking silence at 
length, while a cold sneer rippled over his features. “ Listen to him, 
he is your best friend now.” 

“Ye are leagued against me!’’ exclaimed the distracted woman, 
“and I can do nothing. Oh, if I had thy power, thy knowledge ! 
Oh William, I would do anything in life to save thee, anything— 
anything !” 

‘‘ Rightor wrong?” hissed a voice in her ear. The Lady started— 
it could not be the Leech that spoke, he was tightening Lord William’s 
bandages. 

“Right or wrong ?” the voice came nearer still. 

And there was no response from the Lady Isabel. 

* * * 

That night the young mistress of Castlemervil felt a strange 
impulse driving her forth into the darkness. A frightful storm was 
raging, rain fell in torrents, the wind moaned in fitful gusts. Yet out 
into that battle of the elements must Lady Isabel go. Stay she 
could not. She had kissed the babe in its cradle and the knight on 
his litter, and stolen forth unseen. 

The Castle-lights quenched in the distance, the rain poured down, 
thickest darkness wrapped everything in a pall of blackness. 

‘¢Onwards! Hasten!” hissed that evil voice behind. ‘‘ Thou hast 
far to go ere midnight.” Terror, greater even than that inspired by 
the storm, lent wings to Isabel’s feet. “But nature’s powers were 
begining to fail at last, and with a despairing cry, “I cannot go 
further !” she sank to the ground. 

‘‘’Tis well we have reached the spot. Thou hast run bravely ! 
no hare ever faster. We are in good time.” 

“Who, and what art thou?” gasped Isabel, turning her head to 
face her pursuer. But all that could be discerned in the thick 
gloom was only a deeper shadow, a concentration of darkness, 
It might be a figure wrapped in a black cloak, it might be—nothing. 

“Tell me who thou art,” repeated Isabel. 

Cold and mocking tones replied “Thy friend, the friend whom 
thou hast chosen.” 

“ What wouldst thou of me?” Isabel’s voice faltered with terror. 
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“Of thee? Why, how now, feeble mortal? What thinkest thou 
I want of thee? ’Tis thou, who wouldst serve: thyself of me, 
I know it, by this token. A woman said, she would do anything, 
whether right, whether wrong, to save a life that was recalled by 
Heaven, because that life was precious to her. Didst thou say 
so?” 

“ Alas! yes,” groaned Isabel. 

* And dost not wish it, now? Hast repented—Go back then. Let 
him die, since thou art afraid to save him.” 

*¢ But to what wouldst thou lead me?” asked Isabel. 

Then the tones changed from anger to mocking merriment. 
“ What, my little runner, hast forgotten that this is Hallow-e’en ? 
And if Heaven will not grant thee thy wish to night, there are 
powers now without. Hast thou never heard of the Witches’ Cave ?” 

Oh, the wicked place,’ exclaimed Isabel in terror, ‘Name it 
not !”” 

“ Wicked, sayst thou ?” responded the grating tones. ‘Will it be 
wicked if it gives Lord William back to life? No, no! Hearken. 
Sit on this stone, and wrap thy mantle round thy head, and so wait 
till the witches come. Move not, speak not, and above all weep not, 
that would be high offence this merry night. But when they pass 
over thee, hold up thy right hand, and if a Witch grasps it then 
thou mayst be sure of thy mind.” 

The Lady Isabel sat down upon the stone, and the shadowy 
presence, whatever, or whoever he was, departed. 

How long she waited thus, whether moments or hours, she knew 
not. But at length a hollow murmur was heard in the distance— 
it thrilled every nerve in her body, for she knew it was the Witch- 
wind rising. Nearer it came, now falling into a sobbing wail, now 
rising in howls and shrieks. Now she could hear wailing voices 
mingled with the blast. Now shouts as of unholy mirth. Yes, she 
could even hear the words—but in another moment Isabel stopped 
her ears, for no mortal dare listen to the demon blasphemies they 
uttered. 

But now she must unstop her ears, and hold up her right hand, 
for they were passing over her. For one moment she hesitated, then 
her cold, trembling hand rose from the folds of her mantle. 

In a moment it was grasped, she was whirled into the air ; noise, 
din, hurricane, confusion beat upon her ear, the darkness seemed 
alive with a wilder storm than that of the elements. Hundreds of 
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demon shadows, blacker than the blackness, swept round her in 
giddy dance. 

The witch that held Isabel carried her high into the air, shrieking 
in a voice loud above the din. ‘ What wouldst have? A spell 
against thy foe, a murrain on thy neighbour’s cows, death of thy rich 
uncle, or an atrophy for the debtor thou fearest most? Speak, 
speak, Mortals ask, and witches grant, on the eve of Hallowmass.” 

“‘ Recovery for my dying husband,” gasped Isabel. ‘ Heaven has 
decreed his death, and nought but ye can save him.” 

A general outcry, and confusion worse confounded, followed these 
unguarded words. 

‘“* Who mentions heaven on Hallowmass e’en? Who dares speak 
of heaven to-night? What mortal is this? Kill her! Boil her in 
the great Caldron! Eather! Stew her! Boil her bones down for 
broth! Ha! ha! we'll make a feast this merry night. Wring the 
neck of this heaven prating mortal, sister Hag !” 

‘* Not so fast, my merry sisters,” cried Isabel’s protectress. ‘ This 
is a rebel, a rebel, a rebel, and we all love rebels.” 

“ Have her away to the cave then, and see what stuff she is made 
of,” and away swept the horrid crew, and Isabel was left with her 
horrible companion. ‘‘ Vome,’’ cried the Hag, and together they fled 
over mountain and moor, for many and many a league, 

Suddenly that witch-hand, whose tight grip now relaxed, checked 
their flight, they stood on the margin of a dark lake, and the next 
moment Isabel found herself seated in a small boat, without oar or sail. 
The storm had ceased now, and the night was dark and still. Hun- 
dreds of red stars, two and two together, hurry over the deep lake,— 
were they the eyes of fiends watching? ‘As they neared the other 
side, the boat’s speed increased, and, approaching the mouth ofa 
rocky gorge, it darted in with fearful rapidity, 

Now it seemed to be leaping down a succession of cataracts, 
and then it sped swiftly along a narrow stream, overhung by huge 
black rocks on either side. Several cracks and fissures appeared in 
these as they passed, and strange sounds of mingled voices came 
from some of them. Suddenly, they came upon one from which a red 
light issued, and a roaring as of a furnace was heard at some distance. 
Here the boat stopped. ‘ Bare thy feet, and step on shore” said the 
Hag. Isabel did so, and the skinny hand relaxed its hold, as these 
words were spoken. 
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‘¢ Loose the grasp of the Witch’s hand, 
For the woman stands on Witch’s land, 
Her feet are stained with the Witch’s brand.’’ 


As Isabel now stood barefoot on the cold earth, which was of dark 
clay, blood-red, the fearful import of these words chilled her very 
soul, 

Suddenly there became clear to her mind the meaning of the words 
she had sometimes heard darkly muttered—‘“‘ He has red soles to his 
feet—he has touched the cold clay; or have nothing to do with such 
a one, he comes of a redsoled family.” How dire the horror which 
now fell upon her. That brand of guilt, full well she knew, could 
never, never be erased, it would cling to her, and to her children, and 
children’s children for ever. But it was too late now to retract, and 
in loathing and despair she followed her horrid guide through the 
intricacies of the rocky passage, till they came to the entrance of the 
witches’ cave. 

Skulls rolled about upon the floor, bones too turned and moved as 
of their own accord, some dragging the mangled remains of flesh 
upon them, whole skeletons went dancing along the walls, sometimes 
coming near her and bowing, while others seemed as if in a ghastly 
game of play, leaping over one another, rattling their bones together, 
playing at ball with their own heads, or throwing first one limb, and 
then another into the air. Gibbet chains clanked as they swung over 
head, and hundreds of serpents ran hissing over the floor. At the far 
end of the cavern, a huge caldron hung over a furnace. Faint with 
terror, Isabel’s heart sank yet lower, when instead of one witch, as 
she thought, she found three had accompanied her. Answering her 
start of terror, they sang :— 


es 
‘* Nought can one witch do alone, 

Nought, nought, nought alone, 
Wouldst thou work the potent charm, 
Wouldst thou do or good, or harm, 

Witches three 

There must be, 
They shall work the potent charm.” 


As they chanted the spell, the huge caldron that hung over the 
furnace began to swing round, slowly at first, then faster and faster, 
and the furnace raged and roared. Fearful rumblings issued from the 
ground, and the solid earth itself seemed to tremble. One of the 
witches now approached the caldron, and holding her ice-cold fingers 
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in the boiling stream, the cooling drops fell from it into a small phial. 
This she brought to Isabel, saying, “The charm has worked and the 
Knight shall live.” 

“If mortal gold will pay thee,” gasped Isabel, scarcely knowing 
what she uttered, ‘‘ or jewels, or raiment, thou shalt have store. But 
now, oh let me go!” 

“* What, go? and miss the merry dance of Hallow-e’en! No, no, 
pretty one. Thou shalt stay the revels out. What, wouldst weep? 
Thou shalt die if thou weepest this merry night. But no, thou shalt 
return, and next Hallowmass e’en expect the witches to fetch thee. 
Thou shalt see all then, and dance thyself withal, and be as merry as 
the merriest.” 

“ Oh, never ! never ! Heaven preserve me!” shrieked Isabel, in the 
anguish of her mind. 

‘ Darest thou ?” yelled all the witches together. ‘‘ Hast not been 
told it is highest treason to mention that name in witches’ company. 
But hurry away, we will let thee go for this time, and when thou 
comest back next Hullow-e’en, thou shalt turn into a merry witch 
thyself, Take this as the token of the return,” 


** Blood stained feet shall be thy brand, 
To bring thee back to Witches’ land.” 


Overcome with dread, with horror, and with despair, the wretched 
woman sank at last to the ground in a deadly swoon, 


* * * 


When Isabel came to herself, the grey light of dawn was just 
stealing in at her chamber windows. The nurse and the leech were 
bending over her, and ere she opened her eyes, she heard the latter 
say, **’Twas well we found her when we did ; she must have perished 
before morning. See, she is recovering.” 

For one moment the guilty woman felt as if all might have been a 
dream, but the phial clasped in her hand undeceived her. She opened 
her eyes. ‘Does my husband yet live ?” she asked, 

“‘ There is a spark of life, but he is unconscious,” replied the leech, 
his cold grey eyes piercing into hers. ‘ But perhaps thy prayers 
may do him good, though the friar’s have failed.” 

The Lady Isabel turned away her head. “ His last moments must 
be near,” said she, ‘‘ and if ye can do nothing more, I would ye should 
leave me alone with him,” 
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Her command was obeyed, and she was left alone with the dying 
man. With trembling haste she applied the magic phial to Lord 
William’s lips. A convulsive shudder passed through his frame ; 
groan after groan left his lips, then with a start he leaped from his " 
bed. “ Have I been ill ?’”’ asked he. 


* * * 


(To be concluded in our next Number.) 
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Once more did Love, with fair deluding wile, 

Decoy me to the baneful prisen-cell, 

And give the keys to her, my tyrant fell, 

Who held me captive by her witching smile ; 

Little I dreamed of that most cruel guile, 

Till all too late. Now, after many a throe, 

(Yet who will trust my bitter tale of woe ?) 

I see again the san I loved ere while, 

But like a thrall, in mortal haste who flies, 

I bear about a heavy weight of chain, 

And all my tale is written in mine eyes, 

That those who read the traces of my pain 

Shall say; ‘“‘ methinks I sce in this sad guise, 

A man who very nigh to death hath lain.” 
8. G. 8S. Y. 








The Editor regrets extremely that the Illustration to the 
Witches’ Cave is not forthcoming in this Number. It will duly 
appear in our next. 





The Editor does not hold herself responsible for any opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 4 





